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SKETCHES IN CHINA. 


Canton, or as it is written on the native 
maps, Kwang-tung Sang-ching, that is, “ the 
capital of the province of Kwang-tung,” is 
built on the northern bank of the Choo-keang 
or Pearl river, sixty miles inland from the 
“ great sea,” and about eighty from Macao. 
The foreign factories, already alluded to, are 
situated a short distance from the southwest 
corner of the city walls, in 23° 7’ 11" north 
latitude, and in 113° 14’ 30” east longitude 
from Greenwich. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of the 
city is rich and diversified, but does not pre- 
sent any thing bold or grand. The numerous 
rivers and canals abound with fish, and are 
covered with an almost endless variety of 
boats, which are continually passing to and 
from the neighbouring towns and villages. 
Southward from the city, as far as the eye 
can see, the waters cover a considerable por- 
tion, perhaps one third, of the whole surface. 
Rice fields and gardens occupy the lowlands, 
with only here and there a few little hills and 
small groves of trees, rising up to diversify 
the otherwise unbroken landscape. The city 
itself, including the suburbs, is not of very 
great extent; and though very populous, de- 
rives its chief importance from its extensive 
domestic and foreign trade. 

The city of Canton is among the oldest in 
this part of the empire. It is not easy, and 
perhaps not possible, to determine its original 
site and name, or to ascertain at what period 
it was built, though the historians date its 
foundation about 2,000 years ago. 

That part of the city which is within the 
walls, is built nearly in the form of a square, 
and is divided by a wall, running east and 
west, into what are termed the old and new 
city. The streets are numerous, and very | 
crooked, varying in breadth from two to six- 

teen feet ; but are generally six or eight feet 
wide, and every where flagged with large 
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a hundred and thirty yards north and south. 





twenty-five, is estimated at about six miles. 
The walls are pierced by sixteen small gates, 
which foreigners are never permitted to pass, 
except in case of fire, when their aid is 
eagerly sought. The suburbs, taken collec- 
tively, are scarcely less populous or less ex- 
tensive than the city itself, and in their gene- 
ral features are alike. 

The foreign factories, or buildings occupied 
by foreign factors, or merchants, cover a plot 
of ground extending about two hundred yards 
from east to west, fronting on the river, and 





















They are either of granite or brick, two sto- 
ries high, and present a substantial front, 
which has a veranda, supported by pillars, 
the spaces between which are closed by 
Venetian shutters. They form, with the Ame- 
rican and several forcign flags in front of 
them, a striking contrast with the scene 
around. ‘They face upon an open area, equal 
to their length, and perhaps fifty yards wide, 
which is crossed in front of the buildings, by 
a broad pavement, which is stated to be the 
limits allotted to foreigners for taking exer- 
cise, though they may be seen pulling on the 
river in their own boats, occasionally visiting 
Honan, and the I’a-ti gardens, besides peram- 
bulating the streets of the suburbs, and the 
grounds about the walls of the city. 

The factories are the property of the Hong 
merchants, a company of twelve Chinese, 
through whose medium all intercourse be- 
tween foreign residents and the Chinese go- 
vernment must take place. The factories 
are thirteen in number, and are styled the 
“Thirteen Factories:” besides, each has a 
name intended to be indicative of good for- 
tune. The first on the east, is the factory of 
* Justice and Peace,” but known to foreigners 
as the “Creek Factory.” The second, or 
Dutch, is the “ Factory of collected Justice ;” 
the third, the British, or “‘ Factory that en- 
sures Tranquillity.” This is separated from 
the fourth, or “ The great and affluent Fac- 
tory,” by a narrow street; the fifth, is the 
“Old English Factory;” the sixth, the 
“ Swedish Factory ;” the seventh, the “ Im- 
perial Factory ;” the eighth, the “ Precious 
and prosperous Factory;” the ninth, the 
American, or the “ Factory of wide Foun- 
tains.” China street separates this from the 
tenth, which is occupied by a Hong merchant, 
Mingqua. The eleventh, is the French; the 
twelfth the Spanish, and the thirteenth, sepa- 
rated from the last by New China street, is 
the Danish. 

Each of these factories, or, as they -are 


stones, chiefly granite. The entire circuit of | commonly spoken of in Canton, Hongs, is 
the walls, which are built of sand-stone and | divided into five or more houses, by narrow 
bricks, varying in height from twenty-five to 
forty feet, and in thickness, from twenty to 





courts. A broad arched way leads through 
the middle of each Hong, from front to rear, 
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by which the several houses or factories are 
accessible. 

On landing, I entered the “Imperial Hong,” 
and was met at the entrance of the thorough- 
fare by a number of Chinese servants, in 
clean white garments, wooden-soled shoes, 
and hair nicely braided, and almost sweeping 
the ground. An old man, with a pencil in his 
hand, quickly appeared from an office on the 
left, and gave some directions to those around 
who were accustomed to obey, and we were 
led up stairs to receive the welcome of an old 
acquaintance. A servant was appointed for 
each of us, and in a few minutes we were 
comfortably disposed of for so long as we 
might remain in “the provincial city of the 
flowery land,” as the Chinese, in their grandilo- 
quence, delight to distinguish it. 

Though “ladies, great guns, and other 
military weapons,” are not permitted to be 
brought to Canton by foreigners, they manage 
to obtain all the luxuries of the table, and a 
large share of domestic comfort. The sys- 
tem of the establishment is similar to that of 
India, except that the steward, there called a 
dubash, is here a comprador, and the host is 
entirely dependent upon him for every thing 
connected with the household. The compra- 
dor has a special license for his vocation; he 
engages his servants, supplies the table, and 
controls every thing connected with house- 
keeping. Besides, he is a banker, and, on the 
order of his employer, pays for all purchases, 
so that one may live in Canton for years and 
never have occasion to defile his fingers with 
cash. To us visiters this was very conve- 
nient ; for, instead of carrying a weight of 
money in our pockets, for the purchase of 
trifles, we made a deposite with the worthy 
comprador, and drew occasional drafts on 
him, which, with the shopmen, was as cur- 
rent as cash. 

The foreign society is limited; the number 
of residents, including clerks, does not, prob- 
ably, exceed one hundred and fifty. Social 
visiting and dining are frequent, but we are 
not certain that the society is bound more 
closely by the bonds of viands and wine. The 
“Union Club” is established for the purpose 
of bringing together, more frequently, the 
foreigners, when they efface any unpleasant 
feelings which may be excited in the rivalry 
of business. The older residents, generally, 
abstain from wine, on account of its unfavour- 
able effects upon the health; and, in lieu 
thereof, drink tea, which appears on the table 
in such guise that the eye uninitiated may 
readily mistake it. Almost any tea-drinking 
old lady, by a visit to Canton, would be ren- 
dered miserable for the rest of her life; the 
flavour and boquet of the China herb loses so 
much in crossing the broad seas. Besides 
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other good things of the table, we see here 
the famous China capon and delicious broad- 
tail mutton, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Our first intercourse with the children of 
the “ flowery land,” was held with a tailor 
and a shoemaker. They speedily answered, 
in person, to our summons. The tailor came 
first. He was a small, round-shouldered man, 
in white costume, bearing a bundle under his 
arm, tied in a handkerchief. He bowed as he 
entered, or, rather, quickly ducked his head, 
saying, “ Chin, chin,”—your most obedient. 

* Are you a tailor?” 

“ Yes, sir; you have got make some pigeon 
with me? Me glad see you—me make all 
true pigeon. What thing you suppose you 
wantshey ?” 

“ Grass-cloth jackets and pongee panta- 
loons.” 

“ Have got—have got—suppose you want- 
shey lookey muster ;” at the same time unty- 
ing his bundle, and producing a variety of 
patterns of grass-cloth and silk pongee; he 
displayed the first, saying, “ This grass-cloth 
good thing,—number one, first chop—want- 
shey ?” 

“ How much for a dozen jackets ?” 


« One dozen piece jacket,” looking thought-| of artists, which number in Canton no less 
fully for a moment, and then adding, “ one | than 7,300, and, us in other countries, it is 


dollar one make twelve dollar—can do?” 
“« How soon will they be finished ?” 
“ When he wantshey ?” 
** Very soon.” 
“ Suppose next day to-morrow ?” 
“ Yes!” 
* Can do—can do—me make measure,” 


which he did in the usual way, and took an/ grace which cannot be readily washed away. 
old jacket as a guide by which to fashion the | 


new ones. This done, he went on ;—* No 
wantshey pantaloon pongee,”—at the same 
time displaying the article—“ one good thing 


ticle separately, and deciding all in relation 
to it before proceeding to enquire whether 
other garments were wanting. 

The above isa specimen of Anglo-Chinese, 
as it is spoken and understood, not enly by 
the Chinese shopmen and merchants, but by 
the foreign residents holding intercourse with 
them. This strange mongrel is regularly 
taught in the Chinese elementary schools, as 
a branch of education, and it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to exchange ideas with them 
in any other. 

The shoemaker next appeared, and began 
with the salutation, “‘ Chin, chin,” and was 
soon despatched. In both instances, these 
men were prompt, and gave satisfaction in 
their respective contracts. Indeed, such is 
the general character of this class of people ; 
but all hold it a point of honour to get as 
much in a bargain as possible, but, when that 
is made, the terms are rigidly adhered to in 
most instances. 

The imitativeness of the Chinese is pro- 
verbial, and it is stated, that some years 
since, tailors would imitate an old garment 
even to the patches and darns; but such in. 
stances are at present rare. Something of 
the kind occurred to me. I directed an ivory- 


|part of the day, they are all busy shaving 








—number one good thing, first chop—can se- | blaze, to see them follow the long shade of 
cure—me no speaky two tongue.” In this|the flag-staff in front of the factory, as the 
way he despatched business, taking each ar-| advance of the sun caused the shadow to 
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dealer to have two seals cut, and told him in 
what manner I wished them executed. When 
these were finished, I ordered a third, and 
with a pencil, carelessly wrote the letters to 
be engraved thereon, directing that it should 
be executed like the others. 

“ Very well—he wantshey all same, same. 

“To” 

When presented, it was a fac simile of my 
careless writing, and when I explained the 
mistake, he defended himself, saying that I 
had ordered it to be “ all the same, same.” 

After dinner, we adjourned to the veranda, 
from which we had a bird’s eye view in front. 
The shower had passed, and several groups 
of Chinese were standing together. One 
group held birds, in cages, which they bring 
out every day for the sake of an airing. An- 
other party were squatted in a circle, seem- 
ingly in idle conversation, where they re- 
mained for a half hour, and then went their 
respective ways. 

Here and there was seen a Chinaman, in 
blue, seated on a pyramidal red stool with 
several drawers below the top, and near to 
him a small bucket with a long staff fixed to 
one side of it. These are barbers; a class 


asserted, their success in business depends 
upon their talent for talk and gossip. At this 
hour few were employed; but in the early 


the heads and dressing the long cues of their 
countrymen. A Chinaman will defend this 
appendage till the last, its loss being a dis- 


If he lose it when absent from the empire, he 
never returns until it has acquired a legiti- 
mate length. I have watched the barbers at 
mid-day when the sun was shining in full 


change its position, thus securing the advan- 
tages of an airing. Towards sunset, the chest 
of drawers and bucket were secured to a 
shoulder stick, and they moved off shop and 
all. 

Along the pavement, foreign clerks were 
promenading up and down for the sake of ex- 
ercise ; while here and there, a pair of Par- 
sees, the finest looking people in the East, 
were sauntering to and fro. The river was 
alive with boats, and one or two trim-built 
wherries were seen gliding in the throng, 
pulled by English gentlemen, for the sake of 
health. 

The morning after arrival, we set out to 
see whatever was to be seen of the “ flowery 
land.” We were met at the door by a China- 
man, with a basket of ivory toys, who, with a 
smiling face, solicited our patronage. The 
barbers were busy all over the area, and peo- 
ple were hurrying in every direction in pur- 
suit of trade. Some with umbrellas, and 
others content to shelter the head from the 
sun, by holding up a fan. Along the wall 
near China street, a number of old women, 
miserably clad, their little feet bandaged and 
protruded into notice, sat busily sewing with 
a bag of rags beside them. ‘The corner of 

















































the street was covered with placards, con. 
taining edicts in Chinese characters, remind. 
ing one of the vicinity of a theatre at home. 
At this spot, too, sat several people with 
coops and cages, which we found, on examina- 
tion, to contain cats and dogs, fatted for the 
table, which were in their respective ways 
cola | 

prison. The purchasers were always particu- 
lar to look closely to puss’s eyes, the state of 
which is considered to be the criterion of the 
healthful condition of the animal. Eat cats 
and dogs! Whether delicious or not I am not 
prepared to say; but I know of no good rea. 
son against eating them. Education and habit 
have decided the matter for most of us. If 
we be disgusted with these as articles of diet, 
I am sure few of us will turn from the fatted 
capon, the duck, the goose, or the turkey, the 
dressing of which the Chinese cooks under- 
stand as well as any people living. Indeed, if 
the state of the art of cooking in a nation 
were to be received as a criterion of its civil- 


their desire to be enlarged from 


ization, I should vote the Chinese the most 


civilized people on earth. Birds’-nest soups 
and jellies, bichos de mar, sharks’ fins, and 
sea-weed, are made palatable ; fruits and ve- 


getables of all sorts are converted into sweet- 
meats of all kinds; among which ginger, 


oranges, and bamboo, are not the least sapid. 


Before entering China street, several shop- 
men had put their respective cards into our 
hands, assuring us in a confidential tone, 


“ You come my house, you find all true pi- 


geon; me no speakey two tongue.” China 
street, the widest in the suburbs, is twelve 
feet wide, well paved, and, perhaps, three 
hundred feet long. It is lined on each side 
by narrow stores, two stories high, having 
verandas in front, and all painted green and 
black. In these shops are chiefly kept sam- 
ples of goods, where you may purchase a 
yard or a cargo at nearly the same rate. 
They are very damp, at least at this season, 
and the shelves upon which the silks, &c. 
are placed, are made in gratings, and their 
front is usually closed by wooden shutters. 
Two or three times a week charcoal fires are 
set beneath, and the heated air penetrates 
the goods, and corrects the dampness of the 
atmosphere. Neat laquered signs hang at 
the doors, done in simple English, as “ Wash- 
ing, Dealer in Silks,” &c. 

On entering one of these shops, you are 
welcomed with “Chin, chin,” and a door 
which separates the shop from a small vesti- 
bule in front, is closed to shut out intruders, 
and prevent the gathering of a curious crowd 
in the street. Besides, beggars are wont to 
take this opportunity to enter, and it is against 
the custom to send them away empty-handed ; 
nor can they be persuaded to move without 
some trifle, but remain, stunning the ears by 
striking together two pieces of bamboo, until 
bribed to depart. 


(To be continued.) 





Much will always wanting be, 

To him who much desires. Thrice happy ie, 

To whom the wise indulgency of heaven, 

With sparing hand, but just enough has given. 
Cow ey. 
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CULTURE OF THE BEET ROOT. pulp for the purpose of making sugar. Clay| Mode of sowing.—There are four ways of 

P ta. March 12, 1838 soil may be improved by manure and by deep | sowing beets :—lIst, in beds, as in a nursery ; 
eee : *| ploughing. In France the farmers plough to| 2d, scattered by hand, as in sowing wheat 

To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. the depth of eight or ten inches, and for such | (broadcast ;) 3d, in rolls or drills; and 4th, by 

The advantages of the Beet Root, as va-| soils repeated harrowings are useful. Calca-| means of the sowing machine. 
luable food for farm live stock of all kinds, | reous soils are not well suited to the beet root,| According to the first method, the whole of 
and that our climate and soils are so favour- | and cannot easily be improved. But soils may | the seed is sown in the seventh or tenth part 
able to growing it to great perfection, are dis-| vary greatly as to suitableness, even in the | of the space which the plants are afterwards 
coveries of yesterday, and are facts known to|same immediate neighbourhood. [For in-|to occupy. After it has germinated, that isa 
very few, so that as yet we have but little | stance, in France there are soils which yield | month or six weeks after sowing, the beds are 
theoretical knowledge, only isolated experi-|a million of pounds of beets per hectare | thinned and transplanted by means of a dibble. 
ence, and but few publications on the best} (about two acres) but the average product is| This method is attended with several incon- 
modes of conducting the cultivation and pre-| from thirty to forty thousand the acre. veniences, requiring a great deal of manual 
servation of this root asa branch of field farm-| Preparation of the ground.—This varies | labour, and exposing the beets to injury in 
ing and economy. according to the nature of the soil, but in ge- | the process of transportation; the development 

In the present state of limited information |neral three ploughings are necessary; two| of the root is also injured—hence, instead of 
it is presumed the enclosed paper, containing | before or during winter, and the third at the| having the form of a cone, it divides itself 
an account of the practices of the French | beginning of spring. Many farmers content| into several branches, and so increases the diffi- 
farmers in the cultivation of the beet root for | themselves with two deep ploughings, and find | culty of cleaning. In putting the young plant 
sugar may be useful to the agricultural inte-|that enough. It is useless ploughing very | into the hole formed by the dibble, the fibres 
rest of the United States. deep if the soil be sandy ; but if clayey, the | are liable to be turned up so as to increase the 

It is from an intelligent gentleman in France, | deeper the better. As to the manure, it is|evil. This mode of sowing should therefore 
who takes an interest in the prosperity of this | well to use that in which the process of putri-| be abandoned; although it may be well to 
country, and in every thing that is calculated | fication is not far advanced, inasmuch as it| have such a bed as a reserve in order to fill 
to benefit society. divides the soil and suffers the roots to expand | up any vacancies arising from failures. 

It has been submitted to a well instructed |themselves. Farmers who do not feed much| The manner of scattering by hand like 
American farmer, who, in transcribing it, has | live stock allow the stocks and leaves of the | wheat is simple. When the seed is sown, the 
made a few alterations in the text, and who| beets to remain in the ground after harvest,| ground can only be harrowed. ‘This mode 
has also appended a few notes. and they form an excellent manure. After | requires a great deal of seed, which is some- 

Believing that the climate and circum-|the last ploughing in the beginning of spring, | times dear. In Germany it has been known 
stances of Maryland, we may say the whole | the ground is harrowed, rolled, and harrowed | to rise to five times its ordinary price. Sown 
of the United States, are eminently favour-|again. Some farmers go so far as to pass| in this way, it is found that seven pounds an 
able to the culture of the beet root, and know- | the harrow and roller three times over very | acre are necessary instead of two pounds, the 
ing no better way in which this paper can be|clayey ground. What is necessary and de-|average of other methods. It is true that 
seen by the intelligent and enterprising farm-| sirable is, that the surface of the soil be well | nearly the whole soil is covered, and in the 
ers of the country than by placing it in the| pulverised, and that there be not too much | thinning the most vigorous plants are left, 
columns of your valuable publication, | have | drought at the time of planting. A slight| which ensure a good crop. 
concluded that it was discreet to send it to| degree of dampness at seed time isfavourable| When sown in rows or drills, a harrow is 
you, with a request that you will lay it before | to the beet. passed over the ground, armed with fine teeth, 
your readers. Choice of seed.—This is of great import-| sixteen or seventeén inches apart. In France 

With sentiments of great respect, ance, as on the colour of the future roots will | the business of sowing is managed by women, 

I am, most sincerely, yours, often depend the whiteness of the raw sugar, | who follow the harrow, and put the seed one 

James Ronatpson. |2nd the price it will command in market.| by one into the furrow the harrow has traced, 

Edw. P. Roberts, E The quality of the seed is not to be discovered | taking care to place them about twelve or 

ie oe from its external appearance, but it is always| thirteen inches apart. The furrow is then 

rvs possible to prove it, by sowing a sample of it| filled up by cross harrowing with a closer 

CULEIVASION OF THE ESSE BOC. in a pot of vegetable earth, and exposing it to| harrow ; by this mode there is a great saving 

a temperature of from 20 to 30° of the centi-| of seed, and the plants are perfectly placed. 

grade thermometer, (viz. 68 to 86 of Faren- | Four women will sow an acre a day, and one 

heit) taking care from time to time to have} horse with his guide will suffice. This me- 
the earth properly watered. In ten or twelve | thod is at once simple and economical. 

days each seed will have sent up two small} By the sowing machine the seed is also 

leaves, which, after being somewhat deve-| sown in drills. The drill consists of a sort of 

loped, are to be rubbed between the fingers. : in the form of a hopper, in which the 

| 


The beet is a biennial plant, growing to seed 
the second year. Its seed stalk grows to the 
height of from one to five feet. 

Choice of ground.—The beet root grows 
wherever the potato grows, viz., in all sorts 
of soil; that which is somewhat sandy and 
mixed with vegetable earth is peculiarly suit- 
able. Land essentially sandy should, how- 
ever, be avoided, as then the beets do not rise 
well, and do not come to a great size. It is 
true that the juice of small beets gives a 
greater proportion of sugar than the juice of 
large ones ; but the smallness of the volume 
ought to be considered by the farmer. Sandy 
soils may no doubt be improved by dressings 
of marl and clay. But should clay be ori- 
ginally in too great a proportion, the ground 
ought also to be rejected, because the seed 
germinates badly, and the root finding diffi- 
culty in penetrating the soil, and imbedding 
itself, becomes forked, and pushing itself to 
the surface, is there exposed to injury. One 


If the sap which escapes should tinge with | seed is put: the bottom is in the form of a 
red, the seed must be absolutely rejected, be- | cylinder of wood, in the surface of which there 
cause the root will also be red, and it has been | are cavities for receiving the seed, these cavi- 
proved that the sugar made of the red root is|ties at sixteen or seventeen inches apart. 
of a higher colour than that made from white, | This machine is placed on two wheels, which, 
and that it is also much more difficult to re-| by means of teeth, transfer their own motion 
fine it. Should the small leaves be of a green-| to the cylinder, which, as it revolves, receives 
ish colour, with yellow or reddish rays, the | the seed in its cavities, and drops it uniformly 
indication is not sufficiently positive without | into the furrowsat intervals of sixteen or seven- 
rubbing them with the fingers. Besides, ina| teen inches, these furrows being formed by 
large quantity of seed, sold as the produce of | means of corresponding shares fixed in front. 
white beet, there may be some which will| These shares in the machine are three in 
produce roots tinged with red or yellow, but| number, and should not go farther than half 
from thence it is not to be inferred that they|an inch deep. Behind the moving machine 
should all be rejected, since the colour is not} three small wheels are fastened, which serve 
of the evils of forking is, that stones become | constantly reproduced. The general rule is to| the purpose of rollers, covering up the furrows 
enveloped in the interstices, which deteriorate | sow nothing but the seed of the white Silesian} as they are sown. This manner of sowing 
the instrument used in reducing the beet to a | beet. the beet is also simplest and most economical 







































of all. Drawn by one horse, the machine will 
sow a number of acres in a day, and may be 
guided by a young lad. The guide must, 
however, take care to observe, from time to 
time, that the hopper is not empty, and that 
its holes are not stopped. 
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ment used in harvesting is a common spade, 
with which a deep cut is made in the ground 
in front of each plant, by which a labourer 
removes it by hand, shaking off the earth, but 
taking care not to knock one root against an- 
other. He lays each beet carefully on the 


Some French farmers place their rows of | ground, with the stalks all turned in the same 


beet root twenty-four, and others twenty-six 
inches apart. ‘The best average is sixteen or 
seventeen, with twelve or thirteen inches of 
interval in rows. However sown, the seed 
should be put in while the ground is still fresh 
and damp, and should not be buried more than 
an inch, or half an inch, for experience has 
proved at a greater depth it is not exposed to 
the action of air, heat and moisture, withcut 
which it does not germinate. 

Time of sowing.—This must always depend 
on the place; but the best rule is, the sooner 
the better, because the roots arrive sooner at 
maturity, and the fabrication of sugar may be 
earlier begun. Practical men are aware that 
sugar made in September or October, for in- 
stance, is finer and more easily obtained than 
when the process is spread over the whole 
winter season. Besides, at the early period 
at least two per cent more sugar is to be had. 
Sow in March, if frosty days do not forbid, 
and if the ground be not too damp, by which 
the seed might be liable to rot. All April, 
and the beginning of May, are favourable, and 
some even sow in June. On the other hand, 
if the ground be too dry, the seed will not 
germinate. 

Care to be taken during vegetation.—Few 
plants suffer more than the beet from the 
neighbourhood of weeds; the ground must, 
therefore, be kept clean and fine during the 
whole period of its development. Three hoe- 
ings are necessary, the first when four or five 
leaves have appeared, the second a month 
after the first, and the third a month or more 
after the second. Some farmers have the 
first weeding done by hand, but most make 
use of a hand-hoe. This instrument (the hoe, 
or cultivator) is very expeditious in its opera- 
tion. There are two advantages attending its 
operation, that of removing the weeds, and 
that of loosening the earth around the roots, 
which would be necessary if there were no 
weeds. It should not be attempted after rain 
or heavy dews, but if done properly, the pro- 
duce will be doubled. During the progress of 
vegetation, all unhealthy plants should be re- 
moved ; and the tops of the stalks cut, of such 
as seem going to seed, as in flowering a por- 
tion of the saccharine qualities of the root is 
lost. Some farmers remove a portion of the 
leaves of the growing plant with which to feed 
cattle, but imprudently, as a loss of sugar is 
thereby also sustained. 

Harvest.—The time for digging up the 
beets is when the roots are fully developed. 
This will arrive sooner or later, aecording to 
the time of sowing. In France, the usual 
time is the end of September or the beginning 


maturity when the leaves, which have been 


firm, and of a bright green colour, begin to| 


sink (droop) and turn brown and yellow. If 
left longer in the ground, the sugar is daily 
lost and is replaced by saltpetre. The instru- 


direction. A labourer with a sharp cutting 
spade follows, and at a single blow separates 
the stalk from the root. If this were not 
done, vegetation would continue, and sugar 
would be lost. The pitch-fork (quere, dung- 
fork,) is used by some instead of the spade in 
digging up the beet, when the soil is loose and 
sandy. If contusions are produced by knock- 
ing the roots against each other, or other- 
wise, fermentation ensues, and sugar is lost. 
Rainy weather is not suitable for digging up 
beets that are to be put in heaps, because heat 
might be generated, and fermentation ensue. 
Time to dry, if possible, should be allowed 
them before heaping them up. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
“OUR YEARLY MEETING.” 
“ With one accord in one place.” 

On second day, the 16th instant, our yearly 
meeting commenced. The number of Friends 
in attendance was greater than at any former 
time since the separation; and several mem- 
bers of other yearly meetings, with and with- 
out certificates, were present. 

It appeared from the minutes of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, that since our last annual 
assembly, they have been engaged in several 
matters with which the interests of Society 
were connected; their correspondence with 
the London Meeting for Sufferings exhibited 
the good understanding and harmonious exer- 
cise of the two bodies for the maintenance of 
our testimonies on original grounds ; and their 
memorial to the convention for altering the 
constitution of the state of Pennsylvania, set- 
ting forth our Christian opposition to war and 
bloodshed, was timely and appropriate. It 
also appeared that a member of the Meeting 
for Sufferings had written an essay on oaths, 
which was approved by that body, and will 
shortly be published. The subject is one to 
which the reflecting part of the community 
have been much turned by the able writings 
of Jonathan Dymond ; this production is well 
iimed, and will no doubt be widely distributed. 
Our Meeting for Sufferings have on many oc- 
casions been favoured to see the right period 
for putting forth works explanatory of our 
views, and have stood indeed as faithful watch- 
men on the walls of Zion. The present time 
in a peculiar manner calls upon them not to 
slumber at their posts. 

On considering the state of Society,—and 
on various other times during the meeting,— 
a spirit of mourning was the covering of 
many minds, though occasionally the burthen- 


they were upon the wheel to be made vessels 
meet for the Lord’s use. To this interesting 
class of our members frequent allusions were 
made, and the word of consolation and en- 
couragement handed forth. They were de- 
sired to be careful as to the reading of works 
of a professedly religious character, written 
by persons whose views were known to be 
adverse to those held by our religious Society. 
Desires were expressed that they might in- 
creasingly value the Holy Scriptures and the 
writings of our early Friends. The reciprocal 
duties of parent and children were feelingly 
adverted to. 

The exposed situation of young men placed 
with a promiscuous assemblage at boarding 
houses, and of those whose avocations lead 
them frequently to taverns, called forth sym- 
pathy and caution. 

The right enforcement of the discipline 
was a subject of concern. Church govern- 
ment was founded upon scriptural rule: 
‘“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” Restoration was 
the object in treating with offenders; and it 
was only the spiritually minded that could 
restore. ‘Those whose conduct showed that 
their affections were primarily to worldly 
things, were not prepared for government in 
the church of Christ. 

An interesting and detailed repart of the 
proceedings of the Indian committee was 
read; which awakened the tender sympathies 
of the meeting towards this deeply injured 
people. Any outline of the praiseworthy ex- 
ertions of the committee we omit sketching, 
expecting that the account will shortly be 
published entire in the columns of “ The 
Friend.” 

The report of the boarding school (West- 
town) committee exhibited a satisfactory ac- 
count of that valuable institution, and at their 
suggestion the price of tuition was raised to 
$80 per annum. 

The detailed statements from the quarters 
in respect to spirituous liquors, showed an 
encouraging progress in that concern. The 
yearly meeting, three or four years ago, di- 
rected specific accounts to be sent up of the 
number who use this article as drink, and of 
the labour for restoring them from the prac- 
tice ; since which, the number who are con- 
taminated by it in our Society, has diminished 
more than one half; and a hope was expressed 
that in a little time we should be altogether 
clear of this stain upon the Christian com- 
munity, aod that this desirable end will have 
been accomplished by affectionate labour alone. 

The state of education among us called forth 
much remark ; and Friends were encouraged 
to find other means of education than mixed 
schools, where their children were much ex- 
posed to contamination, and to the temptation 


bearers were enabled to lift up their heads in| to swerve from our peculiar testimonies, espe- 
of October. Beets are known tohave reached | hope. Though remissness in the attendance | cially in regard to simplicity in dress and ad- 


of meetings was mentioned in all the reports, 
yet there was some consolation ministered by 


dress. To throw them at this early period 
into such associations, was to invite them to 


the very large collection of young persons|cast off their connection with the Society. 


present, whose solid deportment, and for the 
most part plain appearance gave hope that 


Some parents saw no other way to give their 
children education than at the common mixed 











schools,—such were to be felt for, and Friends 
having much of this world’s goods were in- 
yited to spare of their abundance for so 
good a cause, that facilities might be af- 
forded for giving all our children a guarded 
religious education. 

Though conscious of many short-comings, 
and bowed down under a sense of manifold 
departures from the straight and narrow path 
our forefathers trod in—yet mercifully favour- 
ed at times to feel help from His sanctuary, 
who is the healer of breaches, and the re- 
storer of paths to dwell in—the members 
separated for their respective abodes, many 
of them, perhaps, to meet no more in 7 

a. 


militant church. 


For “ The Friend.” 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS. 


Of the One Only True God, and the Three 
that bear record in Heaven. 


(Continued from page 240). 
RICHARD FARNSWORTH. 


In the year 1658, about ten years after the 
commencement of George Fox’s public min- 
istry, Richard Farnsworth, who had been 
convinced under his preaching at Balby in 
1651, wrote and pubiished “A Confession 
and Profession of Faith in God, &c.” He 
addresses it “to all true Christians,” and 
“to all faithful moderate people,” with these 
words— 

“ Know ye hereby assuredly, that we, who 
of the world are slanderously reported, as the 
people of God were in former ayes, and who 
are reproachfully called Quakers, do profess, 
and confess, testify, own, believe, and declare 
as followeth :— 

“That we profess and confess faith in God 
the Father, and in Jesus Christ his eternal 
Son, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit. 
And we do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be the 
words of God: this we testify; and we are 
not ashamed to confess and profess faith in 
God the Father, and in Christ Jesus his eter- 
nal Son, and in the Holy Spirit, as the Scrip- 
tures saith; but we do believe in them, and 
acknowledge subjection and dutiful obedience 
unto them, viz. the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. And moreover, we do hereby declare 
and testify to all true Christians, God’s elect, 
what God we do own, and profess faith in, 
even in that God that appeared unto Abra- 
ham, the father of the fuithful, when Abra- 
ham was ninety-nine years old, and said unto 
him, I am the Almighty God, walk before 
me and be thou perfect, Gen. xvii. The ever- 
lasting God, the God of heaven and earth,” 
&c. He then proceeds to enumerate a large 
collection of Scripture passages, illustrative of 
the majesty and glorious attributes of the 
great Jehovah ; after which he thus proceeds : 
“ And this is God the Father, which we own 
and profess faith in, and in Christ Jesus his 
eternal Son, who said, I and my Father are 
one, John x. 30. upon which saying the Jews 
took up stones to stone him; yet, notwith- 
standing, the same Christ that the Jews hated, 
we love, believe in, and own; who was de- 
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livered up to be crucified for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification, Rom. iv. 
25. who is the true God; and him we own 
and profess faith in, and in the Holy Spirit, 
God, together equal with the Father and the 
Son, one God over all, God blessed for ever.” 
—P. 3, 4.—1658. 


JOHN BURNYEAT AND JOHN WATSON, 

In an essay entitled “The Holy Truth 
and its Professors Defended,” make the fol- 
lowing declarations, viz.— 

“ He [an opposer] charges us with deny- 
ing the Trinity as he terms it. 

* Answer.—We do really own the three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one, 1 John v. 7. And we also own the 
three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, 
the water, and the blood, and these three 
agree in one, as verse 8, and so we do, and 
always did believe, according to the Holy 
Scriptures.” —P. 224.—1688. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER, ALEXANDER PYOTT, JO- 
SEPH HODGES, AND OTHERS, 


In “ A brief Apology on behalf of the peo- 
ple in derision called Quakers,” &c. use the 
following expressions :— 

“ We believe in that great omnipotent 
God, that made and created all things, and 
gave us our being, whom in sincerity of heart 
we fear, reverence, and worship, being se- 
riously concerned for our souls’ welfare to 
eternity. We believe that great mystery, 
that there are three that bear record in hea- 
ven, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
that these three are one being and substance.” 
—P. 7.—1693. 


BENJAMIN COOLE. 


About the year 1696, this Friend wrote 
and published a work, entitled “ The Quakers 
cleared from being Apostates,” &c. in reply 
to a certain Samuel Young, who had proved 
himself a bitter opponent of the Society. 
From this work we take the following de- 
claration of faith :-— 

“ We believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of all things, visible and in- 
visible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the only begotten Son of the Fa- 
ther, that is of the substance of the Father, 
by whom all things were made, both the 
things in heaven and the things in earth: 
who for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down and was incarnate ; he was made man; 
he suffered, and rose the third day; he 
ascended into the heavens; he shall come to 
judge both the quick and the dead. And we 
believe in the Holy Ghost.”—Page 59. 

* And for the Trinity, as he calls it, we as 
much believe it as the Scripture declares it, 
viz. For there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.”—P. 63. 


RICHARD CLARIDGE, 


In his “ Treatise on the Doctrine of the | 


Trinity,” makes the following observations, 
viz.— 

“ Is it not better and safer to speak of the 
mysterious Trinity in the language of the 
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Holy Ghost, than in their invented terms and 
phrases? By keeping to Scripture revelation, 
we shall declare our faith in a form of sound 
and safe words; but if we go beyond those 
sacred records for our creed, there may 
quickly be as many symbols of faith, as there 
are fond and ambitious innovators. 

“ Therefore in this, and all other articles 
of faith and doctrines of religion, in common 
to be believed, in order to eternal salvation, 
let not the opinions, explications, or concep- 
tions of men, which are often dubious, various, 
or erroneous, be esteemed as a rule or stand- 
ard, but let every one rely upon the divine 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures, which de- 
clare that ‘God is one, and there is none 
other besides him; and that the one God 
is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’: or, as it is 
expressed 1 John v.7—‘*The Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost.’ ”—Works, p. 
414. 

In his essay on the doctrine of “ Christ’s 
Satisfaction,” he says :— 

“ And as we distinguish between a Scrip- 
ture Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
which we unfeignedly believe; and that hu- 
manly devised Trinity of three distinct and 
separate persons, which we receive not, be- 
cause the Holy Scriptures make no mention 
of it: so we distinguish between Scripture 
redemption and the vilgar doctrine of satis- 
faction. The first we receive, the second we 
reject.”—Page 423. 


THOMAS BEAVEN. 


From a Confession of Faith, published on 
behalf of the Society of Friends, we extract 
the following, viz.— 

To give them the true sense of that peo- 
ple (the Quakers) I say, that as I, so they 
believe in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, Almighty, All-seeing, Omnipresent, 
one God, the Creator of all things, both in 
heaven and earth: That the Son, in the ful- 
ness of time, came down from heaven, and 
took upon him, not the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham ; was born of the Virgin 
Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, the 
cruel and shameful death of the cross, to be 
a propitiation and atonement for the sins of 
the whole world; he rose again the third day 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and 
is the Intercessor, Advocate, and Mediator, 
between God and man; the King, Priest, and 
Prophet of his church, the only Author of sal- 
vation, unto all that obey him, true God and 
perfect man. 

“That the Holy Ghost proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son, the Lord and giver 
‘of light to the minds and consciences of men ; 
ithe sanctifier of the heart; the inward Com- 
| forter of good men, and condemner of evil 
| men, the safe leader into all necessary truth ; 


‘the guide sent us from heaven to lead us 
\thither. That God hath always had a church 


or people in the world, consisting of believing 
and obedient souls, according to the best light 
and knowledge received from him, of what- 


'soever nation or different profession. 


| DECLARATIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


| The following is extracted from a tract, 
jentitled “The Christianity of the Quakers 
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God, the Redeemer and Saviour of the world, 
one with the Father, agreeably to his own 
blessed declarations. They also believe that 
this same Lord Jesus Christ was betrayed 
into the hands of his cruel enemies by Judas 
Iscariot; falsely accused by the Jews; con- 
demned and crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and his body laid in the sepulchre of Joseph 
of Arimathea. That he rose from the dead 
on the third day, in conformity with his pre- 
vious declaration—* destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up”—tarried with 
his disciples many days after his resurrection, 
and finally ascended up into heaven in their 
sight ; where he now sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father, in a glorified body; our’ 
Mediator, Advocate and Intercessor with the 
Father ; from whence he shall come in power 
and great glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, to judge both quick and dead, in that 
great day when all nations shall be gathered 
before him, and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats, and render to every 
man according to his deeds; to them who by 
patient continuance in well doing, seek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal 
life; but unto them that are contentious and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doth 
evil; everlasting destruction from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power; where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. 

The Society of Friends also believe that 
he laid down his precious life, and offered 
himself up to the ignominious death of the 
cross, a voluntary sacrifice for sin; thereby 
becoming the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. ‘That while we were yet sin- 
ners, in due time, Christ died for the ungodly : 
who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree ; that we being dead to sin, 
should live unto righteousness; by whose 
stripes we are healed; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the re- 
mission of sins that are past ; that as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

They also believe him to be the Lord from 
heaven, the quickening Spirit, who is now 
come the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion, by his own Holy Spirit; the manifesta- 
tion of which is given to every man to profit 
withal. He is the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and as 
many as receive him, to them giveth he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name. And it is only as his 
holy light, spirit, or grace in the soul is sin- 
cerely believed in and obeyed, that the blessed 
end and benefits of the coming of the dear Son 
of God in the flesh, and of his propitiatory 
sufferings and death on the cross for our sins, 
can be savingly known and experienced. 

The Society of Friends have never believed 
in, nor preached, any other Lord Jesus Christ, 
than him who thus appeared at Jerusalem, 


asserted against the unjust charge of their 
being no Christians, wherein is a plain con- 
fession of the faith of the Quakers, in the 
form of a catechism, printed the first year 
after the revolution, 1689, and given in to 
parliament.” 

Q. “ What’s your belief concerning the 
blessed Trinity, as our term is? 

“ Answer. Our belief is, that in the unity 
of the Godhead there is Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, being those three divine witnesses 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Spirit, and that these 
three are one, according to Holy Scripture 
testimony.” 

In the year 1693, the Society of Friends 
were greatly misrepresented and traduced, as 
denying the doctrines of the Christian reli- 

ion, particularly the divinity of our Lord 
esus Christ, and his propitiatory sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world. In order to 
clear themselves from these false accusations, 
they drew up a full declaration of their Chris- 
tian belief, from which I extract the follow- 
ing—the remainder will be inserted under the 
next section. After stating the causes which 
led to the publication of it, they proceed, viz. 

“* We sincerely profess faith in God by his 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ, as being our 
light and life, our only way to the Father, 
and also our only Mediator and Advocate 
with the Father. 

‘“‘ That God created all things, he made the 
worlds, by his Son Jesus Christ, he being 
that powerful and living Word of God by 
whom all things were made; and that the 
Father, the Word, and Holy Spirit are one, 
in Divine Being inseparable ; one true, living 
and eternal God, blessed for ever.” 


SECTION II. 


On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


There is scarcely any article of Christian 
doctrine, in which the Society of Friends 
have more fully or repeatedly declared their 
sincere belief, than in the proper divinity of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
They have uniformly testified that he was 
the Word of God, spoken of by the Evangelist 
John, by whom the world and all things else 
were made ; who was with God in the begin- 
ning, and who was, and is, over all, God 
blessed for ever, Amen. They believe that 
in the fulness of time, this eternal “ Word 
was made flesh,” and dwelt among men in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary, at “ Bethlehem of Judea, 
in the days of Herod the king ;” concerning 
whom the angels declared to the shepherds 
who “were keeping watch over their flocks 
by night,” “ unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.” That he went about doing good to 
the bodies and souls of men; preaching the 
gospel of salvation, and giving eternal life to 
as many as believed on him—that he wrought 
many mighty miracles, and gave other in- 
fallible proofs that he was the promised Mes- 
siah, the true Christ, the Son and sent of 


and freely laid down his life for a fallen 
world; but have ever owned and confessed 
him to be their foundation, and the Rock of 
eternal salvation to all those who believe in 
him. He is the only wise God our Saviour, 
King of kings and Lord of lords—the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, who 
hath loved us and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood; and concerning whom the 
apostle John in the Revelations, bears this 
exalted testimony :— And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts and the elders, and 
the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing : and every creature which 
is in heaven and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I, saying blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, for ever and ever. And the four 
beasts said Amen.” 


(To be continued.) 















































Communicated for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 
ADULT COLOURED SCHOOLS. 


Ata stated meeting of “‘ The Association of 
Friends for the free instruction of Adult Co- 
loured Persons,” held fourth month 5th, 1838, 
the executive committee made the following 
report : 


To the Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of Coloured Persons. 


On the 2d of tenth month last, a school 
was opened for coloured men in the school- 
house on Willing’s alley, the use of which 
was gratuitously obtained ; and continued un- 
til the 23d of second month last, when it 
closed. The whole number that entered their 
names for attendance was one hundred and 
thirty ; the average attendance was about 
forty-one. 

It may not be improper to remark that 
this average is considerably greater than 
either of the averages of the preceding win- 
ters. Compared with that of the winter im- 
mediately preceding, it is nearly double. This 
circumstance furnishes evidence of what the 
committee have reason to believe to be the 
fact, that there is an increasing desire upon 
the part of the coloured people to avail them- 
selves of the advantages thus held out to them. 

The acer, remarking upon the progress 
of the scholars, says, of one, that he attended 
school five weeks last winter; at that time he 
scarcely knew his letters; he has attended 
about half his time the present winter and 
now can read very well in the Testament, 
and knows his multiplication table. Another 
went to school two weeks, winter before last, 
at which time he did not know his letters. 
After coming to school four weeks this winter 
he was placed in the Testament class. A 
third had been a few times to first-day school 
before he commenced with us this winter ; he 
passed through the first and second classes 
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into the Testament class. A fourth is men- 
tioned as having made nearly the same pro- 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
As the season for planting watermelons is 


ress. A number of others are spoken of} approaching, I think you ought to give your 


whose advancement was very creditable. 
Most of the class of readers in the Testament 
were of this description. In writing, the im- 
provement of many was remarkable. In many 
there was a manifest improvement in arith- 
metic. 

At the close of the school for the season, 
the executive committee attended, and took 
the opportunity to distribute some tracts, and 
to make such remarks as were deemed perti- 
nent to the occasion. A number of the co- 
loured men expressed their thankfulness for 
the kindness shown them, and we believe 
they parted with feelings of grateful regard 
towards those who have thus laboured for 
their benefit. Not the least interesting of the 
features of this concern, is its tendency to 
promote feelings of brotherly kindness be- 
tween those who are the promoters and those 
who are the objects of it. 

The following report from “ The Associa- 
tion of Friends for the free instruction of 
Coloured Women,” gives an account of their 
efforts during the year. The Association 
report— 

That they have’had two schools in operation 
during the past season, which were opened 
the 3d of tenth month; one held in Willing’s 
alley, the other at No. 276, Market street ; 
the latter of which closed the 23d ult., and 
the former the 2d of the present (4th) month. 
The number of scholars on the list at the 
southern school was two hundred and ten, 
and the average number in attendance forty- 
five. At the western, the entire number ad- 
mitted was ninety-six, and the average twen- 
ty-seven. Attention has been given to spelling, 
reading, writing and arithmetic; and although 
from the irregular attendance of some, but 
little improvement has been manifested in 
them, yet there are others whose constant 
attention, desire for instruction, and conse- 
quent improvement, have encouraged us to 


. believe that our efforts in this way, though 


not productive of any great or striking effects, 
will not be without their use; believing as 
we do, that in proportion as this class of the 
community become more enlightened, and in 
some degree released from the gross intellec- 
tual darkness, under the benumbing influence 
of which, most of them have been so long 
borne down, they will be able to appreciate 
the advantages and importance of education, 
and be proportionally desirous. of conferring 


readers something on that subject. Failures 
in raising this delicious fruit are very com- 
mon, much more so, in my opinion, than need 
be ; if I may judge from my own experience, 
and I have a good deal on this particular 
bra horticulture, any one may easily 
raise ciency for their own consumption. 
I have no recollection of ever having failed 
but once, and that was from sheer neglect, 
having over-cropped myself with more im- 
portant articles. The method which I pur- 
sue you shall have, and if any of your readers 
know of a better, | hope they will communi- 
cate it, and they shall have the thanks of one 
at least. 

I first select a piece of rich friable loam, 
that has been in grass, if possible ; I plough it 
very deeply, and pulverize it as thoroughly as 
if for hemp ; I then lay it off into rows six feet 
apart, upon which I make the hills also six 
feet asunder; wherever the hill is to be, a 
deep hole, not less than twelve inches, dug 
and filled with well rotted manure, the earth 
is then drawn over it, and a flat hill is made, 
about four inches high; when you are ready 
to plant, soak the seed for eight or ten hours 
in water, and then, having loosened well with 
a rake the top of the hill, draw a drill about 
an inch deep directly across the hill, in the 
direction that the rows were laid off, and de- 
posit the seed two inches apart, the number 
of ten or twelve, then cover them with the 
hand, taking care to remove any clods that 
may be on them; when you think they have 
had nearly time to come up, replant in a pa- 
rallel line across the hill. The object of put- 
ting so many seed is to prevent total destruc- 
tion by the little striped bug; they are fonder 
of the young plants than older ones, and if 
they can be prevented from destroying the 
first before the replanted come up, they will 
desert the older ones. I have tried every 
remedy which I have seen presented for these 
cos but affirm that not one will succeed. 

fy plan is to go with several small boys 
every morning before the dew is off, and kill 
every bug that can be found, but some will 
escape the utmost vigilance, hence the neces- 
sity of having a plenty of plants, and a young 
set coming directly after the first. So soon 
as the plants put out the third leaf, I com- 
mence working them by scraping the ,earth 
away from the vines with a sharp hoe, and 
loosening the crust over the whole hill, and 
as soon as the plants are large enough, [ run 
a plough, with the bar to them, as close as 


its benefits on their children. 9, 
And if our efforts in this v , under 
the Divine blessing, be a means n ly of| possible, and then plough out the ground be- 


thus improving the condition of, these, but 
also of hastening in any degree the day, when 
those of this much injured race, who have 


tween the rows, the hoes then follow and 
scrape away most carefully any earth which 
may have been thrown to the vines, and not 


#0 long suffered under the galling yoke of| one’ particle is ever permitted to be drawn 


slavery, shail be released from their bonds, 
the satisfaction of having been at all instru- 
mental in this work, will be a rich reward. 


_ Mystery is not the character of Chris- 
tianity; but sublime piety and chaste mo- 
tality.— Watson’s Taylor. 


ad 


about the vines during their whole cultiva- 
tion; hilling them up is certain destruction if 
the season should be wet, and will do no good 
if dry. Here I conceive lies the secret of 
their cultivation, and if they are afterwards 
kept clean with the cultivator and hoe, you 
may confidently expect a good return. So 
soon as the vines begin to run, draw out all 
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except three of the healthiest, which should 


be six or eight inches apart. After the vines 
have covered the ground so that they cannot 
readily be worked, they should be kept free 
from weeds with the hand—pursley is parti- 
cularly troublesome, and cannot be destroyed 
but by drawing it up by the roots, and throw- 
ing it in heaps, where the sun will quickly 
cause it to wither. 


From Sigourney's Letters. 
NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRY. 


I have seen no class of people, among 
whom a more efficient system of industry and 
economy of time was established, than the 
agricultural population of New England. 
Their possessions are not sufficiently large to 
allow waste of any description. Hence, every 
article seems to be carefully estimated, and 
applied to its best use. Their mode of life 
is as favourable to cheerfulness and health, as 
it is eminent in industry. 

The farmer, rising with the dawn, attends 
to those employments which are necessary 
for the comfort of the family, and proceeds 
early with his sons or assistants to their de- 
partment of daily labour. The birds enliven 
them with their song, and the lambs gambol, 
while the patient ox marks the deep furrow, 
or the grain is committed to the earth, or the 
tall grass humbled beneath the scythe, or the 
stately corn freed from the intrusion of weeds. 
Fitting tasks are proportioned to the youngest 
ones, that no hand may be idle. 

In the interior of the house an equal dili- 
gence prevails. The elder daughters take 
willing part with the mother in every do- 
mestic toil. No servant is there to create 
suspicious feeling, or divided interest. No 
key grates on the lock, for all are as breth- 
ren. The children, who are too small to be 
useful, proceed to school, kindly leading the 
little one, who can scarcely walk. Perhaps 
the aged grandmother, a welcome and ho- 
noured inmate, amuses the ruddy infant, that 
she may release a stronger hand for toil. 
The sound of the wheel and the vigorous 
strokes of the loom are heard. The fleece of 
the sheep is wrought up, amid the cheerful 
song of sisters. Remembering that the fabrics 
which they produce, will guard those whom 
they love from the blast of winter, the bloom 
deepens on their cheek with the pleasing con- 
sciousness of useful industry. 

In the simple and abundant supply of a 
table, from their own resources, which shall 
refresh those who return weary from the 
field, all are interested. The boy, who brings 
his mother the fresh vegetables, selects a sa- 
lad which his own hand had cultivated, with 
some portion of the pride with which Diocle- 
sian pointed to the cabbages which he had 
reared. The daughter, who gathers treasures 
from the nests of the poultry that she feeds, 
delights to tell their history, and to number 
her young ducks as they swim forth boldly on 
the pond. The bees, whose hives range near 
the door, add a dessert to their repast, and the 
cows feeding quietly on rich pastures, yield 
pure nutriment for the little ones. For their 
bread they have “sown, and reaped, and 
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» Build’st thou on love? the trusting heart it cheers 










gathered into barns ;” the flesh is from their 
own flocks—the fruit and nuts from their own 
trees. The children know when the first 
berries ripen, and when the chestnut will be in 
its thorny sheath in the forest. The happy 
farmer, at his independent table, need not envy 
the luxury of kings. 

The active matron strives to lessen the ex- 
penses of her husband, and to increase his 
gains. She sends to market the wealth of her 
dairy, and the surplus produce of her loom. 
She instructs her daughters by their diligence 
to have a purse of their own, from which to 
furnish the more delicate parts of their ward- 
robe, and to relieve the poor. In the long 
evenings of winter, she plies the needle, or 
knits stockings with them, or maintains the 
quiet music of the flax-wheel, from whence 
linen is prepared for the family. She incites 
them never to eat the bread ef idleness, and 
as they have been trained, so will they train 
others ageia ; for the seeds of industry are 
perennial. 

The father and brothers, having recess from 
their toils of busier seasons, read aloud such 
books as are procured from the public library, 
and knowledge thus entering in with industry, 
and domestic order, forms a hallowed alliance. 
The most sheltered corner by the ample fire- 
side, is reserved for the hoary grand-parents, 
who in plenty and pious content pass the eve 
of a well-spent life. 







































From the Colonization Herald. 
EARTH'S DELUSIONS. 


Build’st thou on wealth? its wings are ever spread 
Its dazzled votaries to elude and foil; 

On science ? Lo! the lofty sage hath fled, 
Like the pale lamp that lit his midnight toil, 
Forgotten as the flower that deck’d the vernal soil. 


While youth and hope entwine their garlands gay, 
Yet hath it still an heritage of tears. 

Build’st thou on fame? the dancing meteor’s ray 

Glides not on swifter wing, to deeper night away. 


Why, on such sands, thy spirit’s temple rear ? 
How shall its base the wrecking billows shun? 
Go, seek the Eternal Rock, with humble fear, 
And on the tablet of each setting sun 
Grave, with a diamond pen, some deed of duty done. 


Young art thou? then the words of wisdom weigh, 
Mature? the gathering ills of life beware, 
‘— ? O, make His mighty arm thy stay 
ho saves the weakest suppliant from despair, 
And bids the darken’d tomb, a robe of glory wear. 
L. H. 8. 





THE FRIEND. 
FIFTH MONTH, 5, 1838. 


Either as regards the saccharine juices 
which it contains, or its value as food for 
stock, the importance of cultivating the white 
Silesian, or sugar beet, can scarcely be over- 
rated by our agriculturists. For the benefit 
of our country subscribers, we transfer to our 
columns, from a late number of “ The Farmer 
and Gardener,” published at Baltimore, a 
communication from James Ronaldson, of 
this city, accompanied by an interesting paper, 
detailing the practices of the French farmers, 
in the culture of this root. In reference to 
the valuable information comprised in the pa- 
per alluded to, the editor of “'The Farmer 
and Gardener” thus pertinently remarks :— 











cultivate the beet for the purpose of making sugar, or 
for feeding stock, as there is not the least doubt of its 
being one of the most valuable roots grown for the lat- 
ter purpose. For yield and nutrition, the acreable pro- 
duct being considered, it is exceeded by none; nor are 
there any in the whole range of root culture more ac- 
ceptable to the palates of stock, generally, or more pro- 
motive of the secretion of milk when fed to milch-cows. 
With respect to its yield, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if properly cultivated on good soi 
nured, a thousand bushels may be raised 
This will not be considered an extravagant calculation, 
when it is recollected, that if planted two feet in the 
rows and one foot apart, an acre is capable of producing 
1089 bushels, the beets averaging each three pounds. 
This will not be considered a 
fact is known, that the beets frequently grow to the 
weight of ten pounds, and have attained that of twenty- 
two pounds, under peculiarly favourable circumstances 
of cultivation and soil. 


grown, we would ask, in what can an acre of ground 
be so advantageously cultivated ? 
the question, will leave the cultivator to draw his own 
conclusions.” 


and the “ Friends’ Library,” are respectfully 
requested for the present, to comply with the 
following directions, viz. Those residing in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, would oblige us by making pay- 


own states, or of our own city if they prefer 
it; but not on banks in the interior of this 
state, if it can be avoided. Those residing 



























THE FRIEND. 


“It is important to all, whether their views be to 
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rge average, when the 


“If, then, a thousand bushels to the acre can be 


And having asked 














Notice to Subscribers and Agents, 
Subscribers and agents to “The Friend,” 
































ments in the notes of good banks in their 


in Maryland and Virginia may pay in notes 
of those states when Philadelphia notes can- 
not be readily procured. But our western 
agents are requested to suspend payment for 
the present unless they can make remittances 
in better money than Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
or Michigan bank notes. North Carolina and 
South Carolina notes are also too much de- 
preciated at present, especially of small de- 
nomination. When drafts on Philadelphia 
can be procured at an expense not exceeding 
three per cent. or on New York, not exceed- 
ing five per cent., it would oblige us to have 
remittances from the west and south in that 
form. When bank notes are sent by mail 
the sum should be made up with as few notes 
as possible. I lately received a letter con- 
taining two dollars in two notes, charged 
triple postage. 
Respectfully, 
G. W. Taytor, Agent. 

A stated meeting of the “ Concord Aux- 
iliary Bible Association of Friends,” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house, Concord, on 
second day, the 14th instant, at 11 o’clock 
a. mM. The female members are particularly 
invited. 

Jesse J. Marts, Sec’ry. 

5th mo. 5th, 1838. 


* 


The annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will take place on second day, 
the 14th of next month, at four o’clock Pp. m. 
| to be held in the committee room of Friends’ 
meeting house on Arch street. 


Cuartes Evans, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 4th mg, 21st, 1838, 


the Lancasterian system in this city is wanted. 
Application may be made to either of the sub. 
scribers. 


the boys’ school. 















TEACHER WANTED. 
A teacher of a school for coloured boys on 


Samvet Mason, Jr. 
Bens. H. Warper, 
Joseru Kirt, 

4th mo. 28th. 


Committee. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 
A teacher is wanted to act as principal of 
Apply to 
Tuomas Kiuser, 
No. 8, South Fourth street, 
Linpzey Nicnotson, 
No. 24, South Twelfth street. 
Tuomas Evans, 
Corner of Third and Spruce streets, or 
Cuaries YARNALL, 
No. 39, Market street. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 29th, 1838. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 
Three teachers are wanted in the boys’ 
schools, viz. one to take charge of the ma- 
thematical department, one of the reading 
school, and the other to teach the elementary 
branches. Apply te 
' Tuomas Krre, 
No. 32, North Fifth street. 
* Wiriiam Evans, 
No. 134, South Front street. 
Tuomas Kimper, 
No. 8, South Fourth street. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 14th, 1838. 





Diep, at her residence, in Darien, Connecticut, on 
the 11th of 4th month, Desoran Roserts, in the 78th 
year of her age. 

As a Friend, she was justly esteemed—filling her 
station with that dignity which becomes the religion 
of a blessed and crucified Lord, and has left an exam. 
ple of patience, resignation, and love to our Heavenly 
Father. Asa mother, she was careful to watch over, 
and instruct her children in the fear of the Lord, and 
to keep them in plainness, agreeably to our Christian 
profession. 

A short time previous to her death, she was suddenly 
attacked with inflammation of the lungs, which soon 
reduced her to a helpless situation—and utterance be- 
came very difficult—soon after which, she remarked 
with mach tenderness, that she believed her work was 
nearly finished, that she enjoyed sweet peace, and de- 
sired that all might be kept quiet about her. The next 
morning she revived considerably, and said, “ Oh how 
many sweet hours have | passed in my Saviour’s com- 
pany; my communion with him has surpassed every 
thing else—I cannot describe it—none, none can 
know, but those who have experienced the same.” It 
was remarked to her, that she appeared rather better, 
and a wish was expressed that it might last—to which 
i weetly replied—“ Why dost thou 
h the Lord’s will alone to be done. 











Death r, future prospects are pleasant—it 

isa fort'to me, to feel the Lord's support.” 
A days after, when her physician was seated 

beside her, she remarked to him, that physicians had 


reat opportunity for doing good—that she wanted to 

Il him, that even death could be made to appear 
pleasant, when on a bed of sickness. On its being ob- 
served by her children that they felt much for her, but 
that could not relieve—she replicd—* It cannot ease 
my pein, but it does do good.” A few days before she 
expired, her bodily sufferings were so extreme, that 
those around her bed could not restrain their feelings. 
She looking at them, said very expressively—* dont 
complain ”—and a short time before her voice became 
quite nnintelligible—* I hope my patience will con- 
tinue to the end”—and her request was mercifally 
granted. 
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